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Introduction 

The German colonial empire was short-lived, small, and unremarkable. In 1913, it ruled 
12.5 million people, about 2% of the European colonial total or 7% of the ex-Raj total. As with 
all European colonial empires, there was a “big part” and then all the rest. In the German case, 
the big part was German East Africa (mostly today’s Tanzania as well as Rwanda and Burundi), 
accounting for 7.7 million people in 1913, or 57% of the German colonial total. The next biggest 
part was German Cameroon (today’s Cameroon), with 30% of the colonial population in 1913. 
The rest was made up little bits: German Togo (mostly today’s Togo with one small part in 
Ghana) (8%), the two Pacific colonies of New Guinea and Samoa (today’s Marshall Islands, 
Nauru, Palau, Samoa, and Solomon Islands) (3%), and two small holdings of 1% each at 
Jiaozhou (better known as Qingdao) in China and in German Southwest Africa (today’s 
Namibia). 

These colonies all came into being sometime in the 1880s or early 1890s, and they all 
came to an abrupt end as German holdings at the Treaty of Versailles in 1919. German 
colonialism is thus unique in being a late arrival and early departure from modern European 
colonial project. Although German historians have predictably carved it up into an impossible 
complexity of phases, places, purposes and results, it is better understood as a piece — a 30-year 
experiment in overseas rule. As such, it is ripe for ethical analysis tout court. 

I am, in this view, in complete agreement with establishment scholars of German 
colonialism. They too believe that German colonialism can be judged as a whole and without 
much need for exceptions or doubts, despite their simultaneous complexifying of its empirical 
reality. I depart from them only in my complete disavowal of every aspect of their ethical 
analysis. Almost without exception, in their view, German colonialism was unethical by 
definition and unethical in its operation. In my view, German colonialism was not just ethical in 
conception and in nature, but also in practice. 

The most prominent advocate of the view that German colonialism was always, 
everywhere, and in an extreme degree, unethical, the University of Hamburg’s Jiirgen Zimmerer, 
has put it this way: “Colonialism is violence and it is a crime against humanity.”! The only tasks 
these historians set themselves are the documentation of horrors and the literary panache with 
which they can deliver the moral verdict. A book of essays given the ironic title of The 
Colonialism Debate, for instance, contains “debate” only on the questions of whether German 
colonialism was inherently evil or evil only in practice; whether the evil was really extreme or 
just extreme; and whether Germany should immediately and unconditionally hand over billions 
of euros, denounce itself before those it previously oppressed, and empty its museums and 
libraries of any offensive works or, on the “conservative” side, spread out those necessary acts of 
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penance to ensure they achieve the desired self-loathing and liquidation of the German nation.” 
This reminds me of “debates” in Mao’s China about whether the capitalist West would collapse 
in 10 years or, on the “conservative” view, in 20 years. 

The blanket condemnation of German (and other European) colonialism is the shared 
moral lens of 99% of scholars of German colonialism. These establishment scholars deny the 
possibility of any person of compos mentis holding views to the contrary, and they vigorously 
organize themselves to ensure that no dissent arises. The Humboldt University historian Andreas 
Eckert refers to pro-colonial utterances in the academy as “flights of fancy.” Thus, he worries 
that “even high-powered historians are not protected from flights of fancy’? citing Wehler’s point 
that “critics of forced labor in the colonies never offer feasible alternatives” to the provision of 
government services‘ and Flaig’s point that European colonialism in Africa “opened up the 
possibility of new paths after a 1,000-year history of bloody violence and genocide.” In similar 
mode, Hubertus Biischel of the University of Kassel in 2020 urged new efforts to quash dissent 
and achieve unified thinking in the academy: “The long road to a ‘common’ colonial history 
( ‘gemeinsamen’ Kolonialgeschichte) becomes a little easier if those who want the same thing, 
and stand up for the same thing, work together - and not against each other.”® 

I allow the possibility of 1% of dissent only because — in addition to some old warhorses 
who are protected from the Woke mobs -- I assume there are a few frightened young scholars out 
there somewhere who dissent from the crushing orthodoxy of their ogre professors. A young 
Ph.D. student in German studies at an American university teaching a course on German 
colonialism recently wrote to me: “I wanted to reach out and ask if you had any suggestions for 
good articles about the history of German colonialism that are not marred by undue political 
biases. I want to make sure students get a full picture and thus would like to assign some solid 
historical texts, regardless of the persuasion.” In the German academy, such an act of 
pedagogical daring would be a refuse-chute straight into the professional dumpster. 

An undergraduate student from Germany studying at another American university wrote 
thus about my positive view of German colonialism: “I have always expressed similar view 
points at my school in Germany and at college here as well, but teachers usually, especially in 
Germany, told me to not speak about colonialism in even a partially positive way.” 

Even a few very serious scholars whom I invited to blurb my book in English and to 
attend this conference as commentators demurred with responses (to cite the words of one of 
Germany’s best-known scholars whose work is relatively balanced) “for reasons that I am sure 
you understand.” Another potential respondent to this paper, in this case an academic in the UK, 
replied to Dr. Biggar’s invitation as follows: “In an ideal world, I would be able to debate this 
consequence-free in any given context, but I think you appreciate that we are far from such a 
world and there are real professional dangers to an independent historian like myself appearing 
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in the context of the conference, almost independent of what I actually end up saying.” The 
omerta of the academy on questions colonial is more strictly enforced than its counterpart in 
Sicily. 

Having succeeded in eliminating any debate from their ranks, the scholars of German 
colonialism have turned their guns on society at large. Here, the task is more difficult, for as the 
University of Exeter’s Richard Toyne writes wearily about pro-colonial essays that circulate in 
the media: “There are ordinary people who share and like the articles and perpetuate the tropes, 
either in conversation or in social media.” For Toyne, this outrageous spectacle of ordinary 
people having the affrontery to read and share articles that they find compelling, and then to have 
conversations about them, without first consulting the Index of Approved Thoughts compiled by 
postcolonial scholars like himself is “the problem of colonial history” that scholars have set 
themselves to correct. As Zimmerer says of my new book In Defense of German Colonialism: 
“There have quite recently been attempts by the Far Right to reintroduce the balance sheet 
approach to the understanding of colonialism, or to provide an outright ‘defense of German 
colonialism’, as a new publication announces...We are witnessing a resurgence of voices, which 
are working on a collective (national) narrative, in which the ‘civilizing mission’ is reaffirmed, 
and with that the superior role of the erstwhile missionary, namely the German government 
itself.” 

Note, in passing, the supercilious off-hand reference to “the balance sheet approach”, as 
if mere mention of this will send correct-thinking people into paroxysm of outrage. Academics 
like Zimmerer have not the faintest idea about what cost-benefit analysis is, or how it is applied 
in policy analysis to complex prescription or evaluation questions. Its main purpose is to 
elucidate the implications of different scope, weighting, and valuation strategies in policy 
analysis mainly for the purpose of stress-testing hypotheses and double-checking other methods. 
As I wrote: “One main challenge of [colonial] research is to properly enumerate the things that 
matter and then to assign them weights, weights that presumably varied with time and place.’”’® 
As Abernethy wrote, there is at minimum a plausible aggregation strategy under which “the case 
for colonialism is strong.”® 

I cite all this in order make an epistemological point: given the very high costs of dissent 
from the reigning anti-colonial orthodoxy in the German academy and more generally on 
questions of European colonialism, the knowledge generated since this terror began around 1960 
is by definition suspect and should be assumed to be mostly false. I might end my whole 
argument there. Given the tainted conditions in which the “scholarship” of the academy seeking 
to show the unethical basis of colonialism was created, we are left with the burden of proof still 
on the shoulders of the critics. There is no reason to suppose that any of their research, except by 
fluke, would withstand scientific conditions of scrutiny. 

Thus I fully endorse the statement by the University of Marburg professor Benedikt 
Stuchtey that “what Gilley, Biggar and others are doing is a new chapter in the perception of the 
colonial past.”!° What a compliment! 
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The High Ethical Standards of German Colonialism 
So, to make plain my profound scholarly dissent from this reigning and strictly policed 


anti-colonial orthodoxy, let me state for the record the view that I will elaborate in this paper: 


German colonialism was both inherently ethical as well as ethical in practice, in 
every place where it was found. It arose from natural processes of human endeavor, 
violated no formal or informal laws in doing so, and found a ready welcome in all 
places. Its initiation through the Berlin conferences marked it as ethical from the 
start because of the moral compass established by the Berlin agreements. It brought 
untold security and peace to formerly conflict-prone territories, generated rapid 
gains in health and material well-being, initiated the documentation and 
celebration of local cultures, created pathways to accountability and self- 
government, freed hundreds of thousands of slaves, and protected women and 
minorities from exploitation. The absence of economic gains for Germany itself 
might be called an ethical failure for the German taxpayer, but one of minor 
significance. In all these ways, German colonialism was ethical and legitimate not 
just from an objective viewpoint, but also from the subjective viewpoints of the 
colonized. German colonial subjects worked and fought vigorously for German 
colonial rulers, and protested loudly when they were replaced by other alien rulers 
after World War I. The combination of rule-following, justificatory ethics, and 
consent-based rule that characterized the German colonial experience marks it as 
a high-point of the European colonial achievement. 


I follow the Belgian historian Jean Stengers!! and others — especially the Stanford 
political scientist David Abernethy’? -- in basing my ethical analysis on what I believe are five 
incontrovertible points about modern European colonialism, but points that need not be accepted 
together. These are that: 


(1) European civilization was superior to any of the civilizations that it colonized in terms of 
its ability to organize a society in ways that would lead to justice and human flourishing. 
It is therefore ipso facto the case that any European country that had the means and the 
will to establish its rule in any other place would by definition make that place better off 
unless the establishment of colonial rule was somehow premised on an explicit 
renunciation of its own domestic norms, institutions, and policies — if, in other words, if it 
set sail with an explicit mission barbare in the formulation or implementation of its 
colonial rule. This was never the case in the post-Napoleonic phase of European 
colonialism. In this way, there is an ex ante deductive case for the ethical justification of 
European colonialism. 





(2) European colonial expansion was inevitable given the large developmental gap that 
emerged compared to all other areas and given the strong pull factors drawing European 
powers into various places. Empire is not just unremarkable in world history, but 


'l Jean Stengers, “Les malaises de l’histoire coloniale,” in Congo: Mythes & Réalities, Paris: Racine (2020 edition), 
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especially unremarkable in this case. If there is anything remarkable, it is how little 
colonialism German pursued until very late — especially given its undisputed stature as 
the center of Oriental studies (contra Said’s theory that Oriental studies caused 
colonialism) and being the second largest economy in Europe (contra Lenin’s theory that 
capitalism caused colonialism). This means that the relevant counterfactual on which all 
critique of the specific actions and policies of European colonialism must be based is rule 
by another colonial power or rule by some alliance of domestic imperialists armed with 
Western weapons and mercenaries. In all cases, the colonized areas would experience 
massive shifts in economic activity, new infectious diseases, a communications 
revolution, the breakdown of traditional society, and much else. Even though this is not a 
particularly novel claim, it is repeatedly ignored by colonial critics because it would force 
them to think like adults rather than enraged teenagers. 


(3) European colonial expansion was justified because it is anachronistic to say that overseas 
expansion violated nations or sovereignties or rules that did not exist. A typical phrase 
from critics — uttered for instance by Kenya’s UN ambassador before the 2022 Russian 
invasion of Ukraine — was that European countries set up colonies with “no regard to the 
ancient nations that they cleaved apart.” Calling internecine and inter-tribal warfare 
“ancient nations” is a stretch. Even if there were coherent nations with sovereign borders 
and institutions of governance at work (none of which are true), they themselves did not 
recognize limits on their own ability to colonize other nations. As Fisch wrote: “Strictly 
speaking, the colonial acquisition of Africa needed no justification. The Europeans had 
the necessary strength and, even within Europe, the right of conquest was widely 
accepted both in theory and state practice.” !? Accounts of the European arrival usually 
suggest a sort of “here are the latest rulers” shrug of the shoulders from local peoples. As 
the eminent Hermann Hiery noted, Germany’s Pacific expansion “conformed completely 
to indigenous behavior” insofar as the Germans became the strongest tribe and demanded 
fealty from others.'* Absent German rule on most islands, the alternative was a powerful 
clan or break-off faction of the current chief, with all the blood-letting that typically 
ensued. 





(4) European colonialism delivered positive results. Objective measures of the colonial 
impact show that places that were colonized earlier, more intensely, held for longer, and 
whose post-colonial rulers more strongly affirmed the colonial legacy are better off today 
by all measures of development. This provides an ex post inductive case for the ethical 
justification of European colonialism. I have produced a lengthy bibliography that brings 
this research together in one place.'° The only point to add is that the objective benefits 
of German rule were generally widely noted by other colonial powers until they needed 
to justify what one British diplomat called the “shabby annexations” of Versailles. '° 





'3 Jorg Fisch, “Africa as Terra Nullius: The Berlin Conference and International Law,” in Stig Forster et. al. (eds.), 
Bismarck, Europe and Africa: The Berlin Africa Conference, 1884-1885, and the Onset of Partition (1988), p. 360. 
'4 Hermann Hiery, Fa’a Siamani: Germany in Micronesia, New Guinea, and Samoa 1884-1914 (2020), pg. 74. 

'S Bruce Gilley, Contributions of Western Colonialism to Human Flourishing: A Research Bibliography, Version 
3.0 (2020), DOI: 10.13140/RG.2.2.16960.56328 

‘6 William Harbutt Dawson, “Introduction” in Heinrich Schnee, German Colonization: Past and Future (1926). 





(5) European colonialism enjoyed local consent and was locally legitimate. The points (1) to 
(4) above were recognized as such by colonial subjects, who treated colonial states as 


subjectively legitimate and undertook voluntary acts of consent to colonial rule. It is of 
course possible for people to treat as legitimate a regime that is barbaric, illegal, 
avoidable, and harmful. Indeed, most German scholars have responded to the obvious 
evidence of subjective legitimacy with charges of “false consciousness” among the 
colonized. For others, expressions of support or acts of consent were merely instrumental, 
a feigned compliance intended to reap self-interested rewards rather than a moral verdict 
on the regime. These claims need to reach absurd levels to be sustained. The askari 
soldiers who fought for German rule in East Africa, for instance, often went months 
without payment (given only IOUs written up on the spot) and without a single German 
officer in charge. After the war, over 6,000 native soldiers and 12,000 other natives along 
with 117 chiefs from German Cameroon and their entourages chose to leave the colony 
with the 95 surviving German officers. The delegation marched into neutral Spanish 
Guinea (today’s Equatorial Guinea).!’ While cooling their heels on the island of 
Fernando Po, the 117 chiefs petitioned the King of Spain to intervene to reestablish 
German rule in Cameroon. “We hope soon to return with the German government. This 
love and loyalty is unchanged. We have only one wish: to join the German government to 
return to Cameroon.”!® 


Of the points above, the first carries extra weight because of its epistemological 
implications. A key dimension of European civilization is its self-critical tradition. To carry the 
logic, as members of liberal society, we participate in such critiques since this is the heart of the 
Western tradition — the self-critical, contentious, free speaking, and Christian natural rights 
traditions that elevate the moral and material well-being of the individual above all else.!? So, to 
make the point sharply: the very fact that we sit in a conference room in Oxford debating “the 
ethics of European colonialism” is evidence that European colonialism was ethical. We make the 
point all too well. Let me assure you that there are no conferences in China on ethics of Qing 
imperialism, no conferences in India on the ethics of the subjugation of Goa, no conferences in 
Pakistan on the failed subjugation of what became Bangladesh, no conferences in Turkey on the 
ethics of the Ottomans, no conferences in Oklahoma on the ethics of Comanche empire, no 
conferences in Saudi Arabia on the ethics of Arab expansion, and no conferences in Africa on 
the ethics of Bantu or Buganda or Fulani expansion. 

Having stated these assumptions, then, the “ethical analysis of European colonialism” 
becomes a very different project from what is normally assumed in the academy. European 
colonialism, on this view, was a de facto “good thing”, in the same way that we view the 
establishment of the modern state, the market economy, and the emergence of modern society as 
“sood things.” Therefore, to Lu’s” point that both the international system and colonial societies 
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helped create permissive “structural” conditions for colonialism to happen, I differ only in the 
valence of my response: plaudits and awards should be given to those enabling forces. 

Therefore the key question to ask about German colonialism is whether there are any 
reasons to suppose that it was an outlier from the standard patterns of rule by European powers 
in the overseas areas. Was there some mission barbare that emerged from Berlin in which a 
European country somehow went abroad in fundamental violation of, indeed with intentional 
malice towards, its ethics at home? Second, was there some catastrophic failure grounded in 
gross negligence or willful neglect that rendered the colonial encounter either objectively 
harmful or subjectively illegitimate? 


The Spirit of Berlin 
On the first question, German colonialism, unlike those of any other colonial powers, 


began with an explicit, and multi-national commitment, to an ethical colonialism. This is what I 
have called the “Spirit of Berlin”?! that emerged from the Berlin conference of 1884-1885. 
While the immediate issues of the conference were the Congo and West Africa, as well as free 
trade, the broader question was on what basis territorial claims could be justified. The Spirit of 
Berlin was embodied in two principles. First, colonial powers, whatever else they did, had a 
responsibility to improve the lives of native populations. European powers, the agreement stated, 
should be “preoccupied with the means of increasing the moral and material wellbeing of 
the indigenous populations.””? When a colony was established, the powers “engage themselves 
to watch over the conservation of the indigenous populations and the amelioration of their moral 
and material conditions of existence.” That included putting an end to slavery and the slave 
trade. It also meant supporting religious, scientific, and charitable endeavors to bring the 
“advantages of civilization.” Bismarck praised the “careful solicitude” the European powers 
showed towards colonial subjects. Native uplift was now an explicit rather than implicit promise 
of colonialism.”* A British delegate noted that “humanitarian considerations have occupied a 
prominent place in the discussions.”** Words only. But words that would create norms, and 
norms that would shape behavior. 

The second principle insisted that any colonial claim needed to be backed up by “the 
existence of an authority sufficient to cause acquired rights to be respected.” Merely 
planting the flag or signing a treaty with local chiefs for a box of cigars was no longer 
enough. Colonialism required governance so that “new occupations...may be considered as 
effective.” This was later known as the principle of “effective occupation.” With this idea, 
Bismarck introduced the expectation that colonialism was not mere claim-staking or resource 
development — even if those things were still better than no colonialism at all. Rather, as with his 
newly-created Germany, political institutions needed to provide the means to deliver the end of 
good governance. The effective occupation principle applied at first only to coastal areas since 
the powers did not want to set off conflicts over border demarcations in inland areas.”> But as 
mapping of the inland proceeded in subsequent years, it crept willy-nilly into the bush as well. It 
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“became the instrument for sanctioning and formalizing colonial occupation even in the African 
hinterland,” noted a legal historian.° 

Thus German colonialism, more than any other, set sail with an explicit mission 
civilatrice that closely tied its external policies to its domestic norms, institutions, and policies. 
Given point (1) above, this makes its structural nature by definition ethical. 


Operational Questions 
Was there anything about the implementation of the Spirit of Berlin by Germany that 


created conditions that were predictably or obviously likely to result in gross negligence or 
willful neglect that would render the policy on net harmful for the colonized? Here, I think, there 
is at least room for debate. Bismarck was clear at the onset that he wanted colonialism on the 
cheap. The Berlin Conference had, after all, turned over a wide swathe of central Africa to the 
Congo Free State of Belgian King Leopold II. Whatever its high-sounding intentions, it was 
foreseeable that the Congo Free State would be unable to stamp out the abusive slave-trading, 
ivory poaching, and rubber harvesting of the East African warlords who ruled the Congo region 
and, by linking the ivory and rubber operations to international demand, create greater scope for 
abuses by agents of the Congo Free State itself. 

Bismarck wanted German colonialism to operate on the cheap as well. “Clerks from the 
trading houses, not German generals,” would handle the functions of government.”’ It did not 
take long for this plan to fall to pieces as new colonial governments wired to Berlin requesting 
funds to establish “effective occupation.” Bismarck could not refuse since that principle was of 
his own making. Nonetheless, the gap between initial plans and later revisions of plans opened a 
period of between five and ten years in every colony where governance was too limited and thus 
opened the way for abuses that violated the first principle of the Spirit of Berlin. 

More on this below. But we should pause to note the nature of this ethical critique: that 
there was not enough colonialism. Critics of colonialism who frequently speak out of both sides 
of their mouths — colonialists were evil when they did x and also evil when they failed to do x — 
have no grounds for assailing Berlin for not colonizing intensely enough if their view is that 
colonialism itself was evil. This is especially the case where the counterfactual to German rule 
was precisely the sort of “colonialism on the cheap” seen under trading companies (as in the 
German Pacific) or vaguely supported settler groups (as in German Southwest Africa and 
German East Africa). 

The “limited colonialism” was responsible for several abuses in German colonial rule. 
But none of these abuses ever rose to the level of invalidating German colonialism per se, either 
by erasing the gains, by gross negligence, or as evidence of systemic flaws. 

Here is it important to debunk the popular myth of a genocide against the Herero peoples 
in German Southwest Africa between 1904 and 1907. One academic referred to “the undisputed 
1904 genocide of the Herero people” in which “three-quarters of the entire Herero 
population (60,000 out of a population of 80,000), as well as half of the Nama people, were 
killed, either in battle or due to harsh conditions imposed by German troops.””* This is nonsense, 


6 Tmanual Geiss, “Free Trade, Internationalization of the Congo Basin, and the Principle of Effective Occupation,” 
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every word of it. The decline in the enumerated populations of a// groups in that colony between 
a census issued in 1904 and another in 1911 of roughly 50% is mainly indicative of weaker 
census capacity, more dispersed populations, declines in fertility, and out-migration following 
the very real (and justified) German counter-insurgency campaign against an explicitly anti- 
German genocidal insurgency led by Herero leader Samuel Maherero. What battle losses and 
population deaths there were that resulted from the German campaign, whether numbering in the 
hundreds or thousands (certainly not 60,000), emerged unintentionally and contingently in the 
unpredictable desert conditions of that conflict. In the words of Susanne Kuss, the German 
counter-insurgency strategy “emerged entirely independently of any conscious decision for or 
against a strategy of concerted racial genocide.” 

There are several rogue historians who have called out the nonsense of the “genocide” 
claim.*” The work of Brigitte Lau, for instance, caused gasps from the German academic 
establishment because, following the truth, she reached conclusions that differed from the 
genocide narrative.*! “Those whose interventions are taken up today in quarters one would not 
want to suspect they mean to associate with,” warned one scholar darkly about Lau’s work, “still 
have an obligation to at least pause and reflect on the potential, if unintended consequences of 
their interventions — even if, in the case of Brigitte Lau at least, such appropriations run clearly 
counter to the intention of her life work.” ** In other words, politics comes before truth for these 
academics. 

Beyond this initial condition of “limited colonialism” that raises some ethical issues 
because of the slow pace at which security, health, education, and the rule of law were 
established in German colonial areas, the operation of German colonialism has usually been 
described as very typical. Germany acted as a typical colonial power in terms of the 
institutionalization, organization, governance, and administration of its colonies. As two German 
scholars concluded: “The imperialists, including the Germans, provided peace, settled rule, an 
expanded trade area, infrastructure, bureaucracy, a tax system — the essentials of a modern state 
which would rule over a wider swath of territory than would have obtained if African and Pacific 
ethnic rivalries had been allowed to persist.” Faced with similar circumstances, they wrote, 
“Germans acted much like their French and British imperial counterparts.” 

Indeed, right up to 1914, German was gaining wide admiration, especially in Britain, for 
the remarkable achievements of its short colonial era. As late as January 1914, the director of 
Germany’s main colonial training school was in London gaining the admiration of his British 
counterparts. “German is throwing herself into the unfamiliar task of colonial policy with 
characteristic thoroughness and energy,” commented the venerable architect of Britain’s 
southern Africa policy, Lord Milner, “and it would be a great mistake to think we have nothing 
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to learn from their experiences.”*4As an eminent American historian wrote: “If an opinion poll 
had been taken in England before August, 1914, the result probably would have been that the 
Germans were regarded as better colonial rulers than any others except the British."* 

Thus the ethical issues are instead about optimization of the pathways, and here we find 
ourselves in the well-trodden territory of ethical critique of particular individuals, governments, 
and policy choices. 


The Legitimacy of German Colonialism 

As a political scientist, I take the most important ethical question when discussing 
particular governments, individual officials, policy choices, and administrative acts to be whether 
the given political object holds and exercises political authority in a “rightful” or legitimate 
manner in the context of the particular situation. The best judges of that are those subject to that 
political authority. Like Burke, I am skeptical of the metaphysicians, alchemists, and Doctors of 
the Rights of Man who presume to sit in the comfort of their studies in the West casting down 
thunderbolts of ethical condemnation on the past. 

I follow Beetham* in believing that the considered judgements of those subject to any 
political object have a default assumption of being correct. This does not rule out external ethical 
critique, indeed Beetham believed that philosophical critique was a key empirical tool because it 
stress-tested the assumptions and replayed the ethical debates that were operative in any given 
political system and thus — properly done — could show which were weaker and which more 
likely to succumb to popular revolts. But ultimately, “legitimacy in action” was seen in the 
behavior of those subject to the political object. 

Beetham seminally defined the concept of legitimacy as inhering in three distinct but 
complementary dimensions: 





e Legality: adhering to rules and procedures, in other words the “legalness” of political 
authority that was the original meaning of the term legitimacy (the Latin /egitimatus, or made 
legal) and one that lives on in many etymologies including the Chinese hefaxing or 
“according to law-ness” 


Consent: enjoying the expressed, behavioral consent of the political subjects as evident in 
their relatively voluntary actions that invest political authority with public recognition and 
active compliance 


Justification: conforming in both operation and outcomes to the shared ethical norms and 
expectations of those who are subject to the rule, often described in the sociology literature as 
a “congruence” of state values and social values 


These three dimensions of our modern understanding of “rightfulness” or “legitimacy” 
are to me the appropriately “political” — in the Rawlsian sense of not referring to some 
comprehensive moral doctrine -- basis on which to judge the ethics of European colonialism. I 
will briefly apply them to the German case. 
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Legality 
At the time of German colonial expansion from roughly 1884 to 1899, there were no legal 


prohibitions in national or international law against territorial expansion, quite the opposite in 
fact. The Duala, Herero, Dahomian, Ngoni, Samoan, and Qing cultures that the Germans 
displaced recognized no legal or procedural restraints on their own expansion. In policy terms, 
the roll-out of German colonialism was probably the most legalistic of any major European 
power, consistent with the Prussian legal tradition that was spreading to the unified Germany 
itself.>’7 German administrative officers took care and interest to study local legal norms and 
adopt the colonial ones accordingly. In Qingdao, the top German judge published two books on 
Chinese jurisprudence and its integration into colonial rule.** Indeed, the thick legality in which 
the Germans carried out their colonial rule — detailed regulations and documentation of flogging 
punishments, for example, or extended trials for administrative misconduct in several celebrated 
cases — became fodder for the ideological scolds of the academy who could pore over the records 
to allege the evils of German colonialism. Again it is true that lawless rule by local chiefs and 
native officers was a common complaint because of the sparse German presence on the ground — 
just 79 European administrative staff for all of German East Africa in 1914 for instance, a 
territory of 7.5 million souls.*? The period of improvement dating from around 1907 was one in 
which an increased German administrative presence was being built. To cite just one example, 
the carefully compiled statistics on punishments in German East Africa suggest not just a rule- 
following management of criminal justice but also its light touch. 


Criminal Punishments in German East Africa (1911-12)*° 


Punishment Number of People Per 1,000 people 


Execution aie) oneleyZ 
Prison (over 6 mo.) IT, OAS 
datxovam(elale(-1aomaatem) HOWAS 1.42 
ateyerel late] 5,944 O79 

Fines Z0l6 0.47 


Use of forced labor occupies a huge part of the ethical debunking literature on German 
colonies. One must distinguish between the ideal and the practice. The ideal is perfectly 
defensible. Colonial government projects and services needed to be funded and taxation was 
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impractical. Moreover, a key element of development was labor force participation. Mandatory 
labor in lieu of the payment of taxes served both purposes and was historically the norm 
throughout empires. In practice, there was the predictable train of petty abuses. African chiefs 
sending their slaves to perform the duties, often sending them several times under different 
names. The few instances of forcible labor recruitment, Sack noted, were rare compared to the 
37,000 voluntarily recruited in German New Guinea in the last five years of the colony alone. 

Attention to context and accuracy also undermines the claims made by Firth and others 
about the flogging of workers. As in criminal justice, floggings were first used by the companies 
to compel workers to fulfill their contracts but then reduced under formal German rule. In 1912, 
in the district of Rabaul, the center of contract workers, 128 floggings were administered with an 
average of 7 strokes of the cane (the legal maximum being 15). In all cases, a doctor was present 
and the details carefully recorded. At the time, the total contract workforce in the Rabaul area 
was 18,000. In other words, far less than one percent of the workforce drew a flogging in that 
year (the last for which records exist). The governor called the use of floggings “brutal and 
immoral,” and a raging debate gripped the final years of the colony over the ethics, law, and 
legitimacy of the practice. If this is “the ugliest side” of German rule in the Pacific, as Hiery 
insists, then German rule was remarkably humane.*! 


Consent 

Native consent to the initial founding and subsequent operation of German colonial 
government was enthusiastic and explicit. In 1888, for example, the Germans annexed the 
remote island of Nauru which had been engaged in a devastating civil war for a decade. It had 
been prompted by a dispute at a ceremonial feast where, in a quarrel over some coconut oil, the 
wrong man was shot with an old horse pistol.*” The war threatened to extinguish the native 
people, estimated at 1,300 when the Germans arrived, and so the German annexation was a life- 
saver. About 800 weapons were confiscated after the 12 chiefs of the island were put under 
house arrest in a copra shed. The weapons secured (along with all stores of alcohol), the chiefs 
were released. The traditional head chief was then reinstalled, and the islanders turned from 
tribal vendettas to copra and later phosphate mining. Whatever the cavils of later critics, Hiery 
notes, “there is much evidence of local support for German policy”, and there was no 
“conservative-traditional opposition movement...in favor of blood feuding and the like. 

In other cases, while German colonialism represented a threat to some native power- 
holders, it enjoyed the consent of those living under their oppression. The 1905-1907 Mayji Maji 
insurgency in German East Africa, for instance, was led by Ngoni warlords trying to hold 
together their tyrannies over local people. Tanzanian scholars Eginald Mihanjo, Director of 
Studies at the National Defense College of Tanzania and Oswald Masebo, Chair of the 
Department of History at the University of Dar es Salaam, noted that the Ngoni warlords were 
vicious militarists who plundered and killed lesser tribes until the Germans stepped in to 
establish order. “The emergence of a younger generation that included Christian converts, 
Western educated youths, well-traveled traders, and even ex-slaves all becoming part of the 
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social fabric was perceived as a challenge to their traditional authority,” wrote Mihanjo and 
Masebo.4 

A critical aspect of consent was preparations for self-government under colonialism. The 
Nigerian scholar Ben Azikiwe wrote in 1931 with a poise and intelligence that is scarcely 
imaginable today that in place of what he called the Spirit of Berlin’s “ethics of aggressive 
altruism” should be forged a “constructive ethics of imperialism.” This would put preparations 
for self-government and a more collaborative approach to development at the center: The 
“responsibility of trusteeship is not fully discharged in securing justice to the natives,” he wrote. 
“Tf the natives will eventually become a dominant factor in the administration of their own native 
land, and if their colonial rulers are really honest and sincere, their material and moral 
advancement must be fostered by positive measures” towards self-government. He concluded: 
“Tt is desirable from the standpoint of universal order for the stronger races to rule or guide the 
weaker ones, provided the rulers will act merely as guides-on a reciprocal basis of exploitation 
for development-and provided the ruling power is willing to surrender its colonial suzerainty 
when the subject feels that he is fledged for political independence.”** 

No less than in British colonies, the Germans managed this consent-based legitimacy 
with explicit preparations for self-government — indeed the “protected areas” were never even 
referred to as colonies. 


Justification 

German colonialism was generally seen by other European states as more “pro-native” in 
its initial justification (especially as memorialized in the Spirit of Berlin) and subsequent 
operation than those of other European colonial powers. The justificatory debates in Germany 
and in the colonies were intense — especially among Reichstag members who made use of their 
control of the annual colonial budget to apply intense scrutiny to colonial affairs. 

The most powerful justificatory ethic of German colonialism — the congruence of core 
values between the ruling system and those held by the population — was development. Nothing 
really can come close in terms of a powerful justificatory ethic. Cavil all you want about hippo 
whip floggings, exclusive colonial clubs, and unchaste photographs of African breasts, the 
overwhelming justification of German rule was provided by its being a way to attach very poor 
areas to the engine of a modern industrial economy through which extensive human flourishing 
became possible for the entire population. This fact is dull, bloodless, and absolutely central. 
Nothing else really matters. 

When the Germans took over East Africa, there was no cash economy to speak of 
because the Anglo-German abolition of slavery had devastated agricultural production. During 
the German colonial period, the standard of living in its colonies was converging sharply on the 
German economy, as would be expected from the integration of the colonial areas into a major 
industrial economy. Living standards were 19% of German living standards by 1920, this in a 
society that a generation earlier had been in the Stone Age. 
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What were the relative gains in German East Africa under colonial rule? What we know 
from the work of Broadberry and Gardner*’ is the two economies for which comparable data is 
available, South Africa and Kenya, narrowed the gap in their income levels compared to the UK 
by an average of seven and a half percentage points between 1885 and 1910, which was one of 
the strongest periods of colonial growth in Africa.4” As Klocke wrote: “Colonial rule served to 
mobilize many of these resources in the first place, creating cash-earning opportunities, and 
facilitating a wide range of new economic activities. It thus initiated a series of important 
structural changes that have been observed in nearly all colonial economies. These include 
increased market penetration, a higher degree of monetization of the economy, the introduction 
of new crops, an increased commercialization of agriculture, the expansion of infrastructure, the 
expansion of wage labor, the establishment of a national administration, and the creation of a 
system of Western education.’””*® 

There is no reason to suppose that German East Africa was any different, indeed 
contemporary accounts express surprise at the rapid development there compared to British 
colonies. If so, then, assuming no changes between the 1910 and 1920 figures due to the war, the 
growth in German East Africa would also have narrowed its income gap to the home country by 
a similar figure of 7.5 percentage points. Calibrating backwards from the 1920 figures allows us 
to present the entire period relative to German income levels. This trend was reversed under the 
mandate from 1919 to independence around 1960, with the exception of the final decade of 
colonial rule, and then continued to decline after independence. 


Relative living standards before, during, and after German 
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Sources: For 1890 to 1910, based on Broadberry and Gardner (2022); For 1920 to 1940: Real wages in Tanzania from Klocke (2022), 
Figure 4.6, compared to Maddison Project real GDP per capita in Germany calibrated to Maddison Project 1950 ratio of GDP per 
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In terms of consequential justification, the empirical record of German colonial was 
strong. Again, I put this in terms of “doing things that the natives valued” not as some objective 
measure of policy success. It is notable, for instance, that one of the first things that native 
communities in the Pacific did with their savings from copra and phosphate production was to 
build a community church. External critics might decry this use of funds, but it was self- 
evidently a valued result of German colonialism to these communities. 

ENDS 





